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AN ACTOR'S VIEW OF THE MOVIE 

" MENACE " 

BY OTIS SKINNER 



FROM an eminence of high idealism Walter Prichard 
Eaton, in the July North American Review, calls the 
faithful to the defence of the American Theatre. 

Mr. Eaton has been for many years a champion of the 
native drama and an ardent advocate of its highest expres- 
sion. He foresees a stultifying of its growth in the 
encroachment of motion pictures in theatres built for perfor- 
mances of the spoken drama, unless something is done and 
done quickly. For him — 

Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 

While there is justifiable reason for Mr. Eaton's fore- 
bodings, it seems to me that we need not wholly despair for 
the future of our stage. It is an institution of such immense 
commercial value that traffic in cheap meretricious goods 
forms no inconsiderable part of its bulk, yet the record of 
each year's product shows a list of many well-written and 
well-acted plays. 

In the reply of Jesse L. Lasky there is a commentary 
almost as sad as Mr. Eaton's. He says: " It is because the 
motion picture has filled a place that the stage cannot, that 
the drama is dying while the motion picture is growing 
greater." 

Although one might be tempted to cry, " A plague on 
both your houses! " the quarrel as it stands is a very pretty 
one. I do not find any conclusion reached beyond Mr. 
Eaton's firm belief in the salvation that shall come to our 
stage in the establishment of repertory companies, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Lasky's rejoicing over the prodigious 
success of the motion picture on the other. Mr. Eaton has 
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no patience with the movie, while Mr. Lasky presents it 
as " the most interesting part of our American life." 

The crux of the controversy seems to be the invasion of 
the regular theatres by the films. 

Mr. Lasky probably does not base his declaration that 
the drama is dying on the financial health of the hundreds 
of theatres throughout the country where it is continually 
presented, for he undoubtedly knows that for the past three 
years the success of such theatres has been without precedent. 
My own tours during this period have taken me far afield 
and placed me in touch with local managers who have re- 
ported the unparalled prosperity of their houses. 

Mr. Eaton cries out on the decadent interest that supports 
the movies, and Mr. Lasky sits at the bedside of the dying 
drama and counts its diminishing pulse. As both gentle- 
men speak with the authority of their experiences, observa- 
tions, and judgments, I shall not take issue with their main 
deductions in the space of so brief an article as this. Nor 
may I do more than glance at the social and commercial 
mutability that fills Pittsfield's one theatre with film shows, 
and reduces the city's literary depot to one book store, al- 
though the excessive high rates of railroads for travelling 
companies, and the far-circulating magazines, may be of- 
fered as satisfactory reasons for these two conditions. When 
Pittsfield's theatre was in its anti-movie heyday, the real 
" stars " who visited it in the course of a season could have 
been counted on the fingers of one's two hands; and there 
is justice in Mr. Lasky's contention that most of the New 
York successes were spread over one-night stands in Num- 
ber Two, Three, and Four companies. Many theatre- 
goers in the smaller cities became wise to this state of affairs 
and began to conceive a distrust of road companies. They 
resented the fact that the original company had been sent 
directly from New York to Boston, while a cheaper troupe 
was considered good enough for Pittsfield. So, when pros- 
perity became greater, as it has become greater for most 
people of this country, the small-town resident formed the 
habit of reserving his theatre-going for frequent trips to 
Boston or New York, where he could see plays produced 
with an illusion impossible in his home town playhouse, 
and amid surroundings that appealed to his holiday mood. 
The great factor, however, in the diminution of travelling 
companies, representative or indifferent, is the prohibitive 
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cost of labor and the high rates of the railroads. 
And this makes Mr. Eaton's appeal for the repertory com- 
pany a most vital one, and I shall hail that happy day — if 
it comes! But I cannot here plead its cause. 

One point in this debate has been wholly missed — 
though it may not have been the desire of either writer to 
discuss it: The spoken drama is not a picture play; nor the 
picture play a spoken drama. The film can never oust the 
dramatist's art; nor can the legitimate drama ever annihilate 
the movie. And, above all, the film play can never take 
the place of the acted play. Be it made ever so perfect, 
it is, in its very last word, the operation of a remarkable 
machine. Its story is told by pictures and titles; its char- 
acters are shadows. It might be called a kind of vivid 
and sublimated illustrated story book, wherein the obligation 
of a reader is imposed upon the spectator. To follow and 
understand it, he must read the titles and explanations. 
Often he must also read the contents of documents such as 
wills, deeds, contracts, telegrams, letters, newspaper articles, 
etc., projected on the screen for a clear understanding of 
the continuity of the tale. It is well nigh impossible to 
present upon the screen a scene of argument and mental 
conflict between two characters. The only thing a director 
may do is to place them face to face and then " cut " to the 
titles which the audience must read; and these characters 
should not talk much, either, for lip movement is bad for 
the effect. It is in the art of suggestion that the director 
finds his best medium — an attitude, a look, a motion, a bit 
of pantomime. Sometimes a glove, a gun, an empty chair 
will tell a story better than action. 

When the photoplay began to develop its popularity, 
much was heard from its promoters of " our new art," and 
many were the prophecies of its reaching emotional heights 
unheard of in the theatre. It can scarcely be said to have 
fulfilled those predictions. In very little has it gone be- 
yond The Birth Of A Nation, which is now an old story, 
save in improved photography, electric lighting, and costly 
and ingenious studio sets. There are, thank Heaven ! a few 
conventions now relegated to the ash heap. The " vamp " 
is no longer with us ; nor the languorous, wavy-haired, Laura 
Jean Libbey-like hero; but the lion-hearted man with 
spurs and leather-banded Stetson still commits slaughter, 
as of old ; the lady with the prismatic past is justified in her 
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deeds before God and her husband, while the bloom on the 
custard pie remains glorious and fragrant. 

But these dear familiar figures, too, will pass: there is 
evidence of the dawn of a better day. Certainly there is 
no lack of earnestness and artistic endeavor on the part of 
the representative motion-picture producers. In Cali- 
fornia, where I am writing, I am amazed at the wealth of 
detail, the infinite care and study given to the production 
of a picture-play. Artists, architects, draughtsmen, skilled 
mechanics are all busily working with the director to com- 
plete the illusion aimed for. And I may here say that this 
stupendous work gives me a feeling of sadness for its 
ephemeral existence, and more than once these lines have 
recurred to me: 

So fleet the works of men, 
Back to the earth again. 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream 

No audience, seeing a finished picture, can thoroughly 
appreciate the patient care and labor that have gone into 
its making. The most painstaking designs of architects, — 
hangings and carpets from the Orient, furniture that might 
be museum pieces, veritable masterpieces of painting, books 
in costly bindings, jewels, costumes — indeed, anything and 
everything which money may command, are requisitioned 
for scenes that on the silver screen may last but a minute, 
even less. A street in Florence has an illusion so complete 
that it is difficult to realize that those rutted cobble- 
stones were placed there only yesterday by studio 
laborers ; and when one walks through " Kismet's " Bazaar 
in Bagdad, it is as if a magic carpet had suddenly swept 
one from California to Arabia. 

Producers and artists (both actors and designers) were 
early lured to " Movieland," and now the film magnates are 
drafting writers and playwrights of achievement. At 
present in Hollywood one may find Gouverneur Morris, 
Clayton Hamilton, Gertrude Atherton, Winchell Smith, 
Basil King, Thompson Buchanan, Elmer Rice, Rupert 
Hughes, Mary Roberts Rinehart. Joseph Urban is de- 
signing scenery for a picture play. Bayard Veiller has 
come out to guide the destinies of the Metro ; while at the 
Lasky-Famous Players, the brothers DeMille still hold the 
fort. The results of such interest may tend to refute Mr. 
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Eaton's sweeping assertion that " nine-tenths of all movies 
are bound automatically to be trash." 

And yet — when author, playwright, artist, actor and 
.camera man have done their all, they have not produced a 
play, but a photograph. It may be presented in a thousand 
places simultaneously, and the star it has featured will be 
there no more than Caruso will be present in a phonograph. 
The human presence, the human voice, the human touch, 
the human sympathy, are lacking. I mention this as a fact, 
not failing, at the same time, to rejoice that thousands of 
people who are denied the privilege of both seeing and 
hearing Ethel Barrymore in the spoken drama, and both 
seeing and hearing Caruso in opera, have pleasurable solace 
in the counterfeits of cinema and phonograph. 

I think Mr. Eaton underestimates the preferences of his 
townsfolk when he ascribes to them a keener interest in 
the " silent drama " because it is " less a tax on the atten- 
tion." Surely this is not an added pleasure to theatre-going ! 
To me the very joy of the theatre is in the attention forced 
by a skillfully constructed play acted by players of convic- 
tion and artistic power. I have often watched an audience 
coming from a moving-picture theatre, and rarely have I 
seen a look of more elation or spirit upon the faces of the 
crowd than would result from the perusal of a newspaper. 
Whereas, after an evening at an interesting play, the 
audience pours forth in animation; and even though the 
play may have been a tragedy, emotions have been stirred 
and minds stimulated until the reaction shows on every 
face. So long as the human relation is preserved between 
actor and audience, so long will the acted drama retain its 
supremacy in any community. 

It would be Quixotic to attempt to suppress the movie: 
it is here to stay. It is the most popular recreation in the 
world to-day. Its supporters number millions. Its activi- 
ties extend from the Polar Circle to the heart of Africa. 
Since we need not fear that it will supplant the real drama, 
let us rejoice that its distributors are sending forth a cleaner, 
saner product. There has been too much pandering to the 
salacious to be wholesome, and the excuse was, " We appeal 
to the masses." Things are changing, thanks to censorship 
and a realization that perhaps the masses have finer emotions 
than some at first imagined. I find that most " fans " pre- 
fer the clean movie. Those film favorites who have stood 
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for wholesome, decent pictures have been the ones whose 
vogue has lasted longest, and if I have referred to salacious 
movies, it is with no wish to whitewash the exhibitors of the 
outrageous, outspoken, and vicious triangles of the modern 
writers for the stage; nor to justify the bed- room farce; 
nor the objectionable burlesque. By and large, I believe 
that the moving-picture is now setting the purveyors of 
modern dramatic fare a very worthy example. 

Let Mr. Eaton not despair, but rather enjoy the best of 
both the silent and the spoken drama, smiling to himself 
the while as he remembers that, after all, " Words are the 
only things that live." 

Otis Skinner. 



